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North  and  South  Relations 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
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'*!»«  Mes&iMjfc.-tWo.:;,  H  isiouii   War  ! 

OlllUOHS  01  tut  I'ilJSsS. 
from  ilic  JJetroil  free  i'lesa. 
Wo  have  tho  secession  of  the  border  slave 
Stales  and  war.  This  is  our  fear,  from  the 
temper  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Inaugural  Address 
and  the  construction  of  hi:.  CaUno'.  Tho  bor- 
der slave  States  have  been  held  in  the  Union 
thus  far  only  by  the  hope  that  souie  terms  of 
adjust mont  would  lie  conceded  by  the  incom- 
ing administration  satisfactory  to  their  people 
and  which  would  revive  t lie  Union  sentiment  in 
the  seceded  Stales.  This  hope  has  been 
wholly  disappointed.  Mr.  Lincoln  countenan- 
C38  no  such  terms,  lie  turns  his  back  upon 
such  terms.  Jie  does  not  oven  recommend  a 
convention  to  amend  the  constitution  "one, 
two,  or  three  years  hence,"  as  Mr.  Seward,  in 
cue  of  hie  recent  speeches,  suggested  would  be 
eminently  proper.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  deii- 
roiiff'of  having  the  constitution  amended,"  he 
fully  recognizes  tho  fall  authority  of1  tne  peoiije 
over  the  whole  subject,"  and  he  would  under 
existing  oircumrittiucea,  favor  rather  than  op- 
pose a  fair  opportunity  being  adordod  to  act 
upon  it."  This  is  all.  This  is  the  extent  of  his 
idea  of  adjustment.  Meanwhile,  he  avows  his 
purpose  to  use  the  power  conilded  to  him  "to 
hold,  occupy  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  government,  and  to  col- 
lect duties  on  imports;  but  beyond  what  may 
be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no 
invasion — no  using  of  loice  against  or  among 
people  anywhere."  For  what  other  objects 
could  he  use  force  in  the  seceded  States?  For 
iuCS?  "hieolfi  U'.  iVlil  ua0  tur^B»  und  this  is  what 
the  whole  South  regard"  ascoerc!ou|  Z'^l  *"*iaiL 
coercion  the  whole  South  will  resist. 

From  the  Rochester  Duily  tinioi, 

Mr.  Lincoln  utterly  fails  to  meet  a  very 
general  expectation  that  he  would  indicate 
some  specific  compromise  or  coccasaiou  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  the  Conservatives  and 
Unionists  of  the  South  and  moio  especially  of 
the  Border  States,  lie  simply  commends  to 
Ihetn  as  to  all  others  "tho  Constitution  as  it 
is;"  or  rather  as  the  Republicans  construe. 
For  "the  Constitution  as  it  is" — as  expounded 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  whoso  construction  is 
accepted  and  honestly  believed  it  to  be  tho  true 
one  by  the  mass  of  the  Southern  People — is  all 
that  tho  South  has  demanded  or  npw  demands, 
I  as  to  Ihp  gravest  issue  dividing  the  North  and 
!  'Joutn  Thus  we  see  that  there  is  a  disiugfm- 
uonsatdS  ouwerthy  of  a  Statesman,  aud  which 
the  South  will  not  fail  to  seize  upon  to  liittiiute 
existing  discontents,  in  this  avowed  of  unfalter- 
ing devotion  to  "the  Constitution  as  it  is." 

But  even  were  there  nonsuch  radical  and  ir- 
reconcilable difference  as  to  what  "the  Conttti- 
tuticn  ps  it  is''  practically  moaas,  yet  it  is  not- 
ihe  highest  order  of  Statesmanship  which  ob- 
stinately adherej  to' the  Constitution  and  Lavs 
when  popular  disaffection  has  become  wide- 
spread and  alarming.  If  a  whole  people  be- 
comes restless  and  dissatisfied'  with  their  Or- 
ganic  Lav/,  the  accomplished  Statesman  will 
not  fnterpose  the  authority  which'1  r.uob.  Law 
vests  in  him  to  defeat  their  known  wishes  lor 
"reform"  or  change;  since,  as  wa  J-.uow  from 
the  nature  of  man  as  well  as  from  thedim-m- 
strationb  of  History,  Civil  War  and  Revolution 
will  bo  the  result  of  such  interposition.  If  a 
large  portion  of  the  whole  people  are  similarly 
disaffected,  than  the  question"  presents  ity-clf 
whether  the  Government  should  make  conces- 
sions and  asture  a  peaceful  solution  of  domestic 
troubles;  or  whether  it  should  resist  tho  pop- 
ular demand  oven  to  the  extent  of  involving  the 
country  in  Civil  War.  Aud  that  question,  aa 
thus  presented  "in  the  case  of  our  own  country, 
we  apprehend  Mr.  Lincoln  has  answered  ad- 
versely to  the  interest  ol  Peace,  of  Humanity 
and  of  patriotic  expectation 

In  case  the  dbufftctijn  wero  more  localized; 
were  it  chieliy  contined  to  one  State,  as  it  was 
in  1838,  then  perhaps,  tho  highest  expediency 
(which  is  true  Statesmanship)  wouli  indicate 
that  the  Lavis  as  tbey  stand,  should  be  tho 
supreme  rule  of  action.  Bat  we  are  profound- 
ly impressed  with  tho  conviction  that  it  is 
otherwise  now. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Peiliuylvauiun. 
Ho  Las  spoken.  Is  the  public  mind  relieved  ( 
Is  popular  anxiety  tranquilized?  Do  men 
breathe  more  freely,  or  know  any  more  than 
they  did  betbre?  If  all  are  like  ourselves,  then 
we  say  no  Air.  Lincoln  has  utterly  failed  to 
recommend  any  measure  looking  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  He  recommends  nothing.  Those  who 
looked  with  such  eagerness. for  his  Inaugural, 
road  it  only  to  lay  it  down  in  disappointment, 
many  of  them  in  displeasure,  if  not  disgust,  it 
is  a  literary  mongrel,  having  the  credulities  <,f 
Lincoln  and  the  evasive  caution  of  Seward, 
Taking  it  altogether,  we  can  oniy  regard  it  a;  a 
feeble  declaration  of  war  against  the  Seceding 
States.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  lame,  unsatisfac- 
tory and  discreditable  production,  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  anything  that  has  over  emana- 
ted from  any  former  President.  In  one  word, 
the  tiger's  claws  are  not  the  less  formidable 
because  concealed  under  the  velvety  fur  of 
Sewardism. 
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A  man,  a  few  days  ago,  from  Mobil*,  was  ex- 
patiating on  the  unanimity  of  the  people  of  that 
city  and  State  m  favor  of  secession.  A  gentle- 
man asked  him  what  would  be  done  with  a  man 
there  who  was  fox  the  Union,  and  should  avow  It? 
"Why,"  said  the  unanimous  man,  "in  Mobile,  his 
head  wouid  be  shaved,  and  he  would  be  compelled 
to  leave;  in  other  places  in  the  State  he  would  be 
hanged!"  That  accounts  lor  the  unanimity,  was 
the  natural  suggestion.  All  accounts  confirm 
this  report  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  sece- 
ded States.  Uaason  is  silenced  by  a  reign  of 
terror.  And  this  is  liberty — the  liberty  of  a 
people  pretending  to  be  for  their  rights. 

Louisville  Democrat. 

We  happen  to  know  that  out  neighbor's  ac  • 
count  of  the  colloquy  *ith  the  gentleman 
from  Mobile  is  correc  ;  for  an  hour  or  two  af- 
terwards we  had  a  conversation  with  the  same 
gentleman,  who,  recounting  the  adventures  of 
the  morning,  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
■what  he  styled  "u  very  green  question"  that 
had  been  put  to  him  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  our  citizens.  We  asked  liim 
what  the  question  was,  whereupon,  with  the 
air  -of  one  who  was  showing  up  the  simplicity 
of  another,  be  gave  us  the  account  which 
the  Democrat  has  given  substantially  in  the 
paragraph  above. 
It  seemed  utterly  imcomprehensiblc  to  this  can- 
did gentleman  that  any  intelligent  person  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  could  have  the  slight- 
est doubt  concerning  the  fato  of  a  man  who 
should  dare  to  avow  Unionism  in  Alabama. 
We  really  had  some  dilbeulty  in  convincing 
him  that  the  distinguished  citizen  in  question 
was  not  a  recluse  or  an  anchoret  to  whom  the 
living  world  had  long  since  become  a  sealed 
book. 


A  Slaveholder's  Rebellion. 


Written  for  tho  Krlo  Observer.] 

That  distinguished  fanatio,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, ia  his  labored  and  lengthy  speech  upon 
foreign  affairs,  mado  some  months  siuae, 
rested  the  hope  of  the  sucoess  of  his  party  in 
subjugating  the  South  and  freeing  the  ne- 
groes," upon  tho  fact  that  tho  Southern  Revo- 
lution was  a  "  Slaveholder's  Rebellion."  lie 
considered  iu  suooess  impossible,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Confederates  for  Foreign  reoog- 
uitien  vain,  became  id  was  a  "Slaveholder's 
Rebellion,"  la  order  to  show  how  weak  such 
a  supposition  is,  aud  how  silly  are  Abolition- 
ists to  consider  that  the  strong  point  of  the 
Federal  oauso,  it  i9  only  necessary  to  recall 
to  publio  consideration  some  former  "  Slave- 
holder's Rebellions"  that  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian has  recorded.  . 

On  the  27th  day  of  April,  1215,  some 
"  Slaveholding"  barons  of  England  assembled 
an  armed,  fproe,  with  their  retainers  and 
bondsmen,  some  of  whom  we  .are  assured  .by 
the  historian  wore  aoitars  of  brass  and  silver 
around  their  necks,  on  which  were  engraved 
their  masters'  WW6?-  These  proceeded^  to 
levy  war  against  a  weak  and  pusillanimous 
tyrant  named  John,  who  endeavored  to  hold 
his' usurped  power  by  the  aid  of  hirelings 
and  purchased  partisans.  After  various  suc- 
cesses, the  King  acoeded.to  a  conference,  ttuJ 
on  the  15th  day  of  June  of  the  same  year 
the  hostile  parties  mot  at  Runnemede,  where 
thtese  "alu,vehold,Lng"  and  rebellious  Barons 
demanded  a  guarantee  for  the  liberties  of 
England,.  On  ,thq  19th  day  of  the  month  of 
Jane,  1215,  these  same  rebellious  and  "slavy- 
holdiug"  aristocrats  wrung  from  the  fearful  I 
king  that  grouud work  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican, liberty,  tho  pride  and  boast  of  their  de- 
scendants. Mai>na  Chakta.  This  was  the  re- 
sell of  the  first  "J Javeholder's  rebellion." 

1  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, while  yet  tko  light  of  liberty  was.  dim, 
apd  the  grand  truths  of  free  popular  govern- 
ment were  hidden  .beneath  the  rubbish  of 
kingly  prerogatives,  and  kingly  divinity, 
seme  "slave holding"  Poles  rose  against  the 
tyranny  of  their  Russian  rulers,  and  waged 
against  them  for  years  a  war  in  defence  of 
their  liberties  and  independence.  They  were 
overpowered  at  last,  but  the  liberties  of  the 
"slayeholdirig"  and  rebellious  patriots,  smo- 
thered for  a  time  beneath  the  masses  of  their 
oppressors,  continued  to  burst  forth  in  bright- 
er flames,  the  '  altars  of  liberty  burned  for 
upwards  of  a  century  in  ''<  slaveholding" 
Poland,  and  to-day,  another  "slaveholder's 
rebellion''  is  raging  in  the  land  made  glorious 
by  the  sufferings  of  freedom's  martyrs,  and 
heroic  by' their  deeds. '  Nor  this  alone,  where 
the  beautiful  Hudson  washes  the  verdant 
banks,  hallowed  by  the  tread  of  "slavehold- 
ing" Washington",  is  reared  the  monument  of 
a  people  once  free  to  the  memory  of  "  slave- 
holding"  Kosciusko,  who  fought  for  the  liber- 
ties and  independence  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, a  '"Blaveholdihg'Cohfederaey1.","nj  h'  '  ' 
|  Yes,  a  "slaveholding  Confederacy,"  for  on 
the  Four'h  day  of  July,  177G,  there  were  met 
in  Congress,  the  "  slaveholding"  representa- 
tives of  Thirteen  Colonies,'  twelve  of  them 
being  "slaveholding,"  who  deolared  them  to 
be  Free  and  Independent  States,  forced  them 


^r  mutual  protection  into  a  "Slaveholder's 
1  Confederacy,"  and  inaugurated  with  a  solem- 
i  nity  grand  from  tho  noble  impulses  of  the 
moment,  a  "slaveholder's  rebellion."  They 
Struggled  on  for  years,  iu  want  and  suffer- 
ing, against  the  wills  of  united  kings.  A 
"slaveholding"  general  led  their  armies — 
"slaveholding'  patriots  fanned  the  flames  of 
liberty,  and  a  "slaveholding  nation"  took  its 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Mankind 
exultant,  raised  to  the  highest  post  of  fame 
tho  "slaveholding"  President  who  guided  the 
footsteps  of  this  infant  people — millions  of 
the  oppressed  have  thanked  the  Giver  of  all 
good  for  the  success  of  this  "slaveholder's 
rebellion" — while  a  grateful  nation  long  re"- 
yered  its  authors  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  dangers  and  their  patriotism.  So  miush 
for  "Slaveholder's  Rebellious." 


\Aj^      V. 
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RESPONSE  TO  00V.  TSRKr. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  tho  l&lk  ult.  is  horowith  pub- 
lished, its  requested.  Hoping  to  promote  your 
object  iu  writing  it,  I  assure  the  readers  of  Thk 
TiuurjSB  that  it  ouprosses  quite  accurately 
the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  more  in- 
telligent and  oonsiduiate  class  of  fchoao  who  wore 
engaged  in  tho  late  Rebellion.  I  do  not  think  those 
readers  so  ignorant  or  misinformed  as  you  presuuio 
thoui;  but  wheu  you  and  I  agree  that  your  letter  is  a 
fair  expression  of  the  views  of  tho  bettor  class  of  ie- 
cout  Beccssiouiswi,  it  seems  that  there  should  be  no 
room  for  further  discussion  ou  the  score  of  misrepre- 
sentation. 

The  journals  that  sympathise  with  you  wdl  print 
your  letter  and  suppress  my  reply.  No  matter:  since 
further  uppeals  to  force  aro  repudiated,  tho  truth  can 
afford  that  advantage  to  error. 

I.  You  assure  me  that  "  thero  is  no  fecliug  of  uu- 
kiudness  ou  the  part  of  the  former  slave-owners 
towardttheir  freedmeu."  I  believe  this  is  truo  of  the 
bettor  olasa  of  ox-masters,  and  that  this  is  a  very  large 
one.  At  the  same  time,  I  know — for  tho  evidence  is 
overwhelming— that  most  ex-slaveholders  hold  that 
they  havo  been  wrouglully  divested  of  tho  services  of 
their  freedmeu — that  Emancipation  was  and  is  rob- 
bery, whereby  they  are  deprived  of  what  is  rightfully 
theirs.  Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  we,  who  have 
achieved  that  Emancipation,  in  spite  of  your  weapons 
and  your  Northern  allies'  denunciations  and  votes, 
should  hesitate  to  intrust  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Freedmeu  to  your  uucoutrolled  discretion,  your  unre- 
stricted power  ?  Can  you  wonder  that  the  Blacks, 
thus  freed,  should  object  to  being  left  at  your  mercy  f 

II.  I  believe  all  you  say  of  abuses  and  wrongs  iu- 
tlicted  ou  the  Blacks  by  Federal  soldiers.  Many  of 
these  are  low-bred  men;  and  every  Wjiite  rufhau  or 
rowdy,  drunkard  or  reprobate,  whether  at  the  North 
or  at  the  South,  is  a  natural,  instinctive  hater  and 
persecutor  of  the  Blacks.  The  same  gangs  of  Rebel 
sympathizers  who,  iu  July,  ldGo,  mobbed  aud  tired 
Thb  Tbibunis  office,  burned  the  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum  and  hunted  unoffending,  fleeing  Blacks 
through  our  streets;  killing  them,  whenever  they 
could,  simply  because  of  their  color.  We,  who  have 
long  hoped  and  struggled  for  Emancipation,  do  not 
ohoose  to  leave  the  treedmea  at  the  mercy  of  those 
villains,  no  matter  whether  they  bfr  Northern  or 
Southern,  Onion  or  Kobel.     Can  you  blame  us  ? 

III.  You  say  that  your  State  baa  done  for  her 
Blacks,  "pretty  much  all  that  the  Civil  Eights  bill 
proposes  to  do,  except  making  them  cilizent of the  State;" 
and  that  "there  are  very  few  offenses  [penalties?]  in 
our  criminal  code  which  do  not  apply  to  the  White 
men  as  well  as  the  negro."  I  thank  you  heartily  for 
every  step  you  havo  takeu  in  this  direction.  I  thauk 
President  Johnson  for  every  hint  he  has  given  you 
that  you  mutt  lake  them.  Ifvpu  have  goue  part  way 
toward  Equal  Rights  and  Equal  Laws,  the  difficulty 
of  going  all  the  way  has  been  nearly  surmounted. 

IV.  As  to  the  negro's  desire  to  be  fully  enfranchised, 
I  hold  his  own  testimony  as  necessarily  better  than 
yours.  I  know  personally  a  great  many  Blacks  and 
I  hear  from  very  mauy  more,  who  were  residents  of 
various  parts  of  our  Uuiou.  I  know  hundreds  who  do 
desire  tho  Right  oi  Suffrage:  can  you  find  a  dozen  who 
do  not  ?  The  Blacks  of  most  States  have  organisations, 
aud  have  held  large  conventions.  From  every  one  of 
these,  the  demand  for  Equal  Righto  secured  by  Equal 
Laws  is  unanimous  and  hearty.  If  you  of  the  South 
will  submit  the  question  to  an  unconstrained,  un- 
awed  vote  of  the  Blacks,  I  agree  to  abaudon  the 
demand  for  the  Right  of  Suffrage  if  seven-eighths  of  all 
who  vote  do  uot  vote  to  claim  it. 

Y.  You  say  that  the  negro,  if  enfranchised,  "would 


always  veto  as  directed  by  his  employer."  Yet,  in 
another  place,  you  talk  of  tho  "  damning  punishment" 
to  be  inflicted  ou  "the  Southern  people"  by  "the 
leaders  of  the  Radical  party  in  Congress" — of  their 
" fiendish  purpose,"  viz.:  "First,  tho  negro  is  to  be 
invested  with  all  political  power,  aud  then  the  antagon- 
ism of  interest  between  Capital  and  Labor  is  to  work 
out  the  result" — which  is  to  be  -'a  horrible  fate" 
for  your  people ! 

Gov.  Perry,  such  flagrant,  suicidal  contradictions 
warraut  me  in  telling  you  that  you  talk  at  random — 
that  you  are  equally  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  negro 
"would  always  vote  as  directed  by  his  employer," 
aud  that  he  would  necessarily  vote  against  that  em- 
ployer, under  the  wild  hallucination  ot  "a  natural 
antagonism  between  Capital  aud  Labor."  I  trust 
you  have  too  much,  sense  to  believe  in  any  such 
antagonism:  at  all  events,  I  am  sure  your  late  slaves 
have.  I  think  tho  laboring  class  naturally,  though 
not  uniformly,  incline  to  vote  with  employers  who 
treat  them  kindly  aud  respect  their  manhood,  when 
they  can  do  so  without  hazarding  the  loss  of  their 
own  rights.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  planters  of 
your  State  who  treat  the  freedmeu  well  and  maintain 
their  right  to  be  treated  by  all  as  men,  could  quite 
generally  influence  their  votes.  But,  while  you  stub- 
bornly resist  enfranchisement,  aud  make  no  concessions 
of  rights  to  the  Blacks  but  such  as  aro  forced  from 
you,  you  seem  to  me  to  be  squandering  precious 
opportunities  and  arousing  feelings  of  distrust  and 
dislike  that  it  were  better  to  preclude.   '   an  |    ■■ 

VI.  Let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  make  no  pro- 
fession of  love  for  the  negro  race,  aud  that  your  claim 
to  superior  "regard  "  for  or  "  interest  "  in  the  Black 
race  is  wholly  unrivaled.  I  do  not  love  negroes  as 
negroes  ;  I  like  Whites  better;  but  I  comprehend 
that  Justice  is  all  men's  true  interest,  and  that  a 
wrong  doue  to  the  humblest,  the  most  despised,  is  an 
injury  and  a  peril  to  all.  My  superior  regard  for  the 
White  race  leads  me  to  protest  against  and  seek  to 
prevent,  to  foreclose,  to  preclude,  auy  injustice  by  it 
to  any  race  or  class  whatever.  Are  not  you  Christian 
enough  to  realise  that  it  is  more  lameutable  to  do 
wrong  than  to  suffer  it?  If  you  are,  vrbf  need  I 
constantly  repel  this  assumption  that  I  am 'impelled 
by  special  affection  for  Blacks  ? 

VII.  You  tell  me  that  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the 
White  man  (which  I  have  never  disputed) — 
aud  you  prove  it  by  citing  the  fact  that  the  Blacks 
of  Hayti  do  not  allow  Whites  to  vote.  If  I 
thought  the  Whites  of  this  country  inferior  to  the 
Blacks,  I  might  seek  to  protect  the  former  by  a  Hay- 
tian  exclusion  of  the  latter  from  political  fights.  I 
can  quite  understand  why  the  negroes  of  this  country, 
if  they  possessed  a  monopoly  of  political  power, 
might  seek  to  guard  and  perpetuate  it,  from  jealousy 
of  the  superior  mental  capacity  of  the  Whites;  but 
or  the  IVhitcs  to  act  in  that  panicky  way  is  an 
impeachment  of  their  own  relative  abilities  against 
which  I  indignantly  protest. 

VIII.  I  quite  agree  withyou  that  population  affords 
an  equitable  basis  of  political  power,  provided  it  is 
human  population.  If  horses,  mules  and  oxen  are 
reckoned,  I  do  not  agree  to  it.  If  any  class  is  lit  to 
be  an  element  or  substratum  of  political  power,  then 
it  is  fit  to  vote.  Aud,  at  all  events,  I  cannot  consent 
that  half  the  people  of  your  State  shall  be  good  enough 
to  balance  an  equal  number  of  White  freemen  in 
New-York,  but  not  good  enough  to  cast  a  vote.  It 
will  not  do,  Governor !  be  assured  of  it !  There  is  no 
analogy  in  the  case  of  women  and  children.  The  j 
husband  and  father  votes  for  his  wife  and  children — 
he  considers  their  interest  the  same  as  his  own — his 
vote  is  representative,  paternal,  comprehensive— but 
you  Whites  of  South  Carolina  do  not  vote  for  the 
Blacks  of  your  State— you  are  in  no  sense  their  repre- 


sentative— your  relation  to  them  is  radically  different 
from  that  which  bifida  you  to  your  wives  and  children 
-the  analogy  is  too  palpably  fallacious  to  deceive 
any  one.  You  must  let  the  Blacks  vote  or  agree  that 
they  shall  not  count. 

IX.  There  is  very  much  of  "  railing  acousation  "  in 
voor  letter  which.  I  djw  ia  ajjenoa,    x  ^  aot  ^^ 

that  tho  Blacks  f  the  S"ouik  are  destined  to  extermi- 
nation, because  o  njt  believe  thoy  arc  to  bo  left  to 
the  toader  merges  of  her  White*.  As  to  tho  Frocd" 
nicu's  Bureau,  it  is  to-day  sub.si.  •;  quite  as  many 
Whites  as  Blacks,  ami  I  joyfully  trust  that  it  may 
very  soon  be  dispensed  with.  Give  us  Equal  Rights 
secured  by  Equal  Laws,  and  let  the  Bureau  be 
abolished  at  once!  Some  will  dio  whom  its  opera- 
tions would  keep  alive;  but  the  Blacks  are  very 
willing  to  take  their  chance  without  it  if  they  may 
thereby  Bccure  the  inestimable  blessing  of  just  and 
equal  laws. 

X.  You  and  I  are  not  likely  lo  view  the  late  Rebel- 
lion alike.  You  bold  it  an  assortion  of  "  the  right  of 
Bolf-govoruuK'ut;"  I  regard  it  as  the  fruit  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  slaveholders  to  oxtond  the  area  and  in- 
oroase  the  power  of  their  infernal  "institution."  You 
talk  of  "  the  right  to  change  and  alter  their  form  of 
government,"  iu  the  same  breath  that  you  deny  the 
right  of  Four  Millions  of  Southern  people  to  any 
voice  whatever  in  framing  or  modifying  their  govern- 
ment or  the  hiwa  under  whioh  they  live.  It  is  plain 
that  we  are  at  variance  with  respect  to  first  princi- 
ples, and  cannot  profitably  argue  till  wo  have  settled 
the  meaning  of  terms.  From  your  point  of  view, 
the  firing  on  an  unarmed  steamboat  sent  with  food  to 
the  Federal  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter,  the  encircling 
of  that  fort  with  frowning  iron-clad  batteries,  the  rob- 
bery of  th.8  Federal  arsenals,  armories  and  sub-treas- 
uries throughout  the  South,  the  seissuro  of  the  Na- 
tional fortresses,  the  betrayal  and  captivity  (undor 
Buchanan,  mind  you  !)  of  the  Fedoral  army  guard- 
ing the  frontiers  of  Texas,  the  mob  violence  and 
terrorism  which  bunted  down  aud  silenced 
Unionists,  especially  if  Northerners,  throughout 
the  slaveholding  region,  aud,  finally,  the  bom- 
bardment aud  reduction  of  Sumter,  were 
all  striking  exemplifications  of  tbo  pacific,  lamb- 
like tendencies  of  the  conspirators  for  Secession. 
Why,  then,  should  you  aud  I  discuss  the  matter? 
That  "  the  Southern  people" — (I  mean,  for  this  once, 
the  Whites  only)— were  not  for  Secession  until  buliiod, 
terrorized,  lied  into  acquiescence  in  the  plot,  through 
dread  of  more  immediate  if  uot  more  formidable 
perils,  I  hold  myself  at  all  times  ready  to  demonstrate. 
That  the  conspirators  knew  they  wero  not,  is  proved 
by  the  haste  of  the  South  Carolina  oligarchy  to  rush 
their  State  out  of  the  Union  without  awaiting  any 
form  of  "cooperation."  The  facts  that  in  all  the 
States  that  seceded  before  Sumter  was  bombarded  to 
"  fire  the  Southern  heart,"  there  was  a  cautious  avoid- 
ance of  any  fair,  frank  submission  of  the  momentous 
Ordinance  to  a  popular  vote,  with  the  utter  rout  of 
the  Secessionists  in  a  majority  of  the  Slave  Statest 
have  an  eloquence  that  far  outweighs  argument.  I 
need  not  expatiate  on  them. 

Gov.  Perry  !  it  is  the  bight  of  presumption  in  those 
who  for  four  years  did  their  utmost  to  destroy  the 
Union,  now_to  assume  to  measure  aud  limit  the  rights 
of  the  loyal  men,  White  or  Black,  at  whose  hands 
they  experienced  so  terrible  a  defeat — so  complete  an 
overthrow.  You  ought  to  counsel  them  to  accept 
readily,  gratefully,  Equal  Rights  sooured  by  Equal 
Laws  as  the  basis  of  a  prompt,  thorough,  beneficent 
Reconstruction.  When  before  did  ever  the  absolute 
victors  in  so  mighty  a  struggle  say  to  the  vanquished, 
"Let  us  henceforth  be  equals!"  only  to  haVe  the 
overture  repelled  and  scouted?  I  entreat  you  to  con- 
sider! Yours,  11oka.uk  Greeley. 

New- York,  May  I,  186S. 
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SOUTH    CIROLINA— LETTER   FRO?J    POT.  TEURT. 

To  th*  Fetter  *f  Th*  S.  Y.  Tribune. 

Sib:  T  had  the  holier  of  receiving  your  letter  some  limo 
since,  inolos'ng  the  publii  ation  of  my  communication  to 
The  Natiqpal  Intelligencer.    You  say,  however,  that  if  it 

had  boon  originally  addressed  to  The  Tranr/jrr.  you  would 
probably  have  published  it. 

My  purpose  in  requesting  yon  to  givo  tho  communica- 
tion a  place  in  Thb  TBirunE  was,  that  your  rer-dors  might 
have  correct  information  in  re;;ard  to  tho  feelings  and 
•wishes  of  tho  people  of  South  Cnto'.ina.  I  kr.ow  that  many 
of  your  correspondents  have  grossly  misrepresented  public 
opinion  in  tho  Southern  States.  These  misrepresentations 
go  uncontradicted,  and  do  great  iujustieoto  tho  honest  and 
patriotic  peoplo  of  tho  North,  as  well  as  the  South,  and 
deception  and  misinformation  must  always  work  injustice 
to  the  deceived  and  misinfi >rnied. 

I  think  I  know  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the,  people  of 
South  Carolina  as  well  as  any  one  in  the  State.  My  re- 
cent position  as  rrovisional  Governor  brought  mo  in  con- 
tact with  all  the  prominent  and  influential  men  of  tho 
S'ato,  end  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  »n  old  TTi.ion 
man,  whose  political  life  has  been  spent  in  defon'o  of  tho 
Federal  Union,  that  they  are  now  all  sincerely  and  truly 
Pyn.1  to  the  United  States,  and  will  fni'.hfully  sustain  and  de- 
fend the  Government.  This  yonr  rodder'  do  not  believe, 
and  have  no  right  to  believe,  from  tho  gross  mis- 
representations which  are  const nntly  made  to  them  by 
cotton  agents  and  other  employes  of  the  Government 
lii  the  Southern  Statos.  All  hope  or  expectation  of  living 
separately  from  the  KorLh  was  given  up  with  the  surrender 
of  the  Southern  army;  and  the  people  are  anxious  to  renew 
once  moro  their  soMal,  ooramercial.  and  political  relations 
with  the  North. 

I  state  what  I  know  to  he  tho  fact,  that  there  is  no  fecltntr  of 
ur.kindness  od  the  part  of  the  former  stave-owners  townrd 
their  freedmen.  On  the  contrary.  there  Li  au  earnest  dispn. 
sition.  almost  universal  niuong  there,  to  prelect  and  assist 
their  former  Slaves.  This  they  vtonld  do  more  cheerfully  and 
more  effectually  if  the  rreedrnen's  Bureau  did  not  interpose 
and  assume  tho  gnardinnship  of  these  freedmen. 

The  n^gro  has  received  much  more  abuse  and  suffered  much 
i  ereater  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  tile  Federal  trootis  in  this 
section  of  the  country  thnn  from  his  former  owner.  The  other 
nipht.  a  negro  man  was  ranr'lere.t  in  cold  blood  by  a  drnnlten 
soldier  near  this  place.  The  soldier  lias  been  sent  off.  and  no 
farther  notice  taken  of  the  murder.  Tho  garrison,  at  this 
place,  have  been  in  the  ha*  It  of  knocking  down  and  kicking 
off  the  sidewalks  all  the  negroes  (bey  met  of  iiitrhU  in  the 
streets  I 

No  one  blames  tho  Korth  for  wishirR  to  protect  the  negro 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  property.  This  has  al- 
ready boon  done  in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  by  lax.  In 
Snath  Carolina,  he  is  allowed  to  sue  nnd  be  snod.  to  piy*  bis 
testimony  in  our  Cours,  inherit  and  purchaso  property,  sell 
and  devise  the  same.  He  is  n'lowed  to  make  contracts,  own 
real  estate  nnd  b?  educated.  The  young  negroes  who  are  ap- 
prenticed «re  reonired  to  he  «ent  to  school,  if  there  ho  any  . 
school  in  tho  neighborhood,  by  their  masters.  Putty  much 
n'lthnt  the  Civil  Kights  bill  proposes  has  been  done  by  t.o 
State,  except  raakinp  them  citizons  of  tho  State.  There  are 
verv  few  offenses  in  onr  criminal  code  which  do  not  apply  to 
the'whito  man  us  well  as  the  nee,ro. 

You  sav  that  I  am  mistaken  in  roy  assertion  that  tho  negro 
does  not  desire  tho  right  of  suffrage,  and  in  order  to  show  tay 
mistake  you  snv,  "I  hep-  lor.vc  to  remind  you  that  the  laws  of 
^Mt  Southern  States  allnw  negro  testimony  to  he  taken  In 
issues  to  which  thev  are  parties,  and  on  this  point  they  arc  at 
least  1,000  to  1  against  vou."  I  do  not  comprehend  your  rea- 
soning. It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  negro  is  allowed  to 
give  testimony,  that  therefore  he  dosires  to  vote.  I  am  conn- 
dent  there  is  not  one  negro  in  100  who  would  care  to  vote  or 
would  vote,  in  any  election,  if  not  prompted  to  do  so  by  his 
employer.  Then  he  would  always  vote  as  directed  by  his  ex- 
plover".  This  would  be  (riving  nndue  influence  to  wealth,  ami 
establishing  an  odions  political  aristocracy,  which  would  de- 
stroy or  swallow  up  all  the  political  influence  ot  the  poor  white 

That  the  employe  will  vote  as  his  employer  wishes  is  proven 
by  all  experience.-  in  manufacturing  companies,  tho  operatives 
aie  generally  Whiffs  or  Democrats,  according  to  the  polities 
of  t;:c  owner's  of  the  establishment.  How  much  more  l.s  this 
likely  lobe  the  case  with  ignorant  negroes,  who  nrc  incapable 
of  comprehending;  any  political  question?  In  several  of  the 
Sonthern  Statos.  free  nopn.es  were  formerly  entitled  to  vote, 
but  thev  never  thought  of  exercising  this  privilege,  unless 
urged  to  do  so  by  some  white  person. 

The  four  years"  wnr  through  which  the  Southern  people  have 
passed  has  greatly  demoralized  the  country,  and  there  are 
irrqecot  acts  of  vtoleneo.  In  some  inatancos,  the  freed- 
men are  the  actors,  and  ngain  they  arc  the  victims,  Gen- 
erally, tho  negroes  have  behaved  well.  Tho  acts  of  vio- 
lence have  been  mostly  committed  by  outlaws  and  refugee* 
from  other  States,  who  are  wandering  over  the  country. 
Everywhere,  there  is  a  disposition  on  trio  part  of  tho  citizens 
to  suppress  nil  conduct  of  this  Kind, 

You  say  "it  is  quite  possible  (hat  a  restoration  may  lis 
effected  which  will  g'.vo  ono  while  man  in  South  Carolina  equnl 
power  ia  our  common  government. with  two  white  men  equally 
oxpable  and  intelligent  and  certainly  not  Iosb  loyal  in  New. 
York."  You  know  very  well  that  oai  Federal  Government  u 
a  compromise  of  political  power  between  email  States  and. 


large  Stntep,  between  States  having  a  largo  black  population 
and  States  having  a  very  6mall  popnlnlion  ot  that  character. 
Ono  while  man  in  Rhode  Island  or  Delaware  bad  guaranteed 
to  him,  in  the  Senate,  as  much  political  power  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  as  ten  or  perhaps  twenty  white  in"n  In  Vir- 
ginia, Now-York  or  Pennsylvania.  One  white  voter  in  Con 
necticut  or  Massachusetts  has  twice  as  much  political  power 
in  the  IIo'iso  of  P.npresentatives  as  ono  white  man  in  Cali- 
fornia—the population  of  Cnlifoinls,  being  mostly  voters, 
whilst  a  very  largo  proportion  of  the  poputalion  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Massachusetts  are  womo-i  nnd  children  who  are  not 
allowed  to  vote.  Representation  in  proportion  to  voters 
would  deprive  nil  the  Now- England  States  of  several  members 
of  Congress  and  transfer  the  same  number  of  representatives 
to  the  new  States. 

The  framers  of  tho  Federal  Constitution  wisely  determined 
to  give  each  State,  whether  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  the 
same  vcte  in  the  Senate,  They  likewiso  determined,  with  equal 
wisdom,  that  represe-iitatioD  in  fhe  other  House  should  be  in 
proportion  to  ficc  population  and  throe-fifths  of  "II  others.  They 
knew  that  the  sIbvpb  of  the  South  excluded  that  free  popula- 
tion which  cultivated  the  soil  in  the  Northern  States,  and  de- 
cided that  three-fifths  of  them  should  be  counted.  Now  that 
these  slaves  hnve  been  emancipated,  they  must  be  counted  as 
free  persons  in  apportioning  the  representation  of  the  House. 
There  is  no  more  injustice  in  counting  them,  although  they  are 
not  voters,  than  there  is  in  couutine  the  children  and  women 
and  foreigners  not  allowed  to  vote  in  New  York.  They  may 
contribute  as  much  to  the  defense  and  prosperity  of  tho  lrnitcd 
States  as  any  other  class  of  non-voters. 

It  wonld  perhaps  be  difficult  to  establish  a  more  cqiiitnblo 
basis  of  representation  than  that  of  population.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  population  of  any  Stato  are  voters.  The 
women  nnd  children  are  excluded;  foreigners  arc  CXi  laded; 
persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes  are  excluded;  soldiers  in 
tho  rPgnlar  army  are  generally  excluded;  nnd,  in  many  of  tho 
States,  persons  pitying  M  tnSOP,  arid  unable  to  road  and  write, 
nrc  excluded,  who  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  tiie  right  of 
suffrage,  has  been,  very  pmpeily,  left  for  each  Siatj  to  deter- 
mine for  herself,  as  it  is  to  reakc  "her  own  lnws.ood  regulate  her 
judiciary  and  police. 

I!ut  you  contend  that  the  Sonthern  St  itea  should  bo  forced 
to  allow  the  negro  to  vote  whether  he  is  capable  of  prudently 
exercising  this  privilege  or  not.  For  the  snme  reason,  women 
and  children  should  not  lie  excluded  from  the  right  of  sulfrago. 
They  nre  citizens,  of  the  States, have  to  obey  their  lnws.nnd  are 
punis'ied  pvon  with  death  for  their  disobedience.  They  havo 
to  pay  taxes  on  their  property,  nnd  are  counted  in  representa- 
tion. Tho  young  men,  from  18  to  21,  nrc  called  upon  to  go 
forth  in  defcuse  of  their  country,  nnd  KBcrilice  their  lives  for  a 
Government  over  which  they  have  no  control.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  foreigner  till  lie  is  naturalized. 

No  one  will  deny  thnt  a  young  mar,  IS  or  20  years  old,  and 
who  1ms  Just  completed  his  collejinte  course,  is  not  as  capable 
of  exercising  tho  right  of  suffrage  ;.s  many  old  men  who  havo 
been  voting  till  their  lives.  Yoa  cannot  mete  out  er]U  it  justice 
to  all.  S'lruenie  much  more  capablo  of  exercising  political 
rights  thnn  others.  We  must  have  some  policial  rule.  In  nil 
of  the  Northern  States,  except  sir,  negroes  »ic  not  allowed  an 
unqualified  vote.  This,  too,  where  they  hny.j  been  free  for 
moid  than  a  half  century.  Why,  then,  should  Northern  men 
l  insist  that  all  the  nogro"s  of  the  Sonlh"r>i  States,  who  have 
j  just  been  released  from  slavery,  and  who  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
I  principles  of  onr  Government  as  tho  horses  and  mules  they 
have  been  working, 'should  bo  nllowed  to  exercise  an  important 
political  ripht  which  is  denied  tho  free  and  intelligent  negro  in 
the  Northern  States?  In  the  Northern  States,  there  arc  eom- 
paralivcly  very  few  negroes,  nnd  their  injudicious  voting 
would  do  vory  little  mischief.  But,  in  South  Carolina,  a 
majority  of  our  population  are  negroes.  They  might  have  the 
entire  control  of  the  Stato  Government,  nnu  elect  their  own 
Governor,  members  of  Congress,  legislators,  Judges  end  St.ite 
ofliccrs ! 

This  Government  hns  been  the  while  man's  Government, 
both  Federnl  and  State.  It  was  formed  by  white  men  and  for 
white  men  exclusively.  In  Hayti,  tho  bhick  men  have  a  Gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  nnd  they  have  very  properly  excluded 
white  m»n  from  nil  participation  in  it.  No  white  roan  is  there 
permitted  to  vote  or  fill  any  ofiice  of  profit  or  trust  under  Ihe 
Government.  Why  should  we  be  more  tolerant  to  the  negro 
thnn  he  is  to  the  white  man  ? 

The  history  of  the  wovU  shows,  for  the  last  0,000  venrs,  that 
the  negro  is  inferior  to  the  white  man.  Id  Al'rice,"  there  his 
been  no  progress  or  advancement  in  civilization,  while  nil  tiro 
Caucasian  nations  of  the  earth  havo  been  ranking  the  most 
wonderful  strides  in  all  the  aits,  sciences,  literature  and 
improvements  of  the  world.  In  his  formation  end  structure, 
physical  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  color,  the  negro  is  inferior 
to  the  white  man.  God  has  made  him  so;  and  yon  cannot 
change  his  nature  by  legislation  or  the  exercise  of  political 
rights. 

In  regard  to  civil  rights,  all  should  be  eqiiRl,  so  far  as  the 
protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property  arc  concerned,  whether 
male  or  female,  old  or  ronng,  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black.  .All 
should  be  allowed  to  sue  and  be  sued,  sell  nnd  purchase,  in- 
herit and  devise,  give  testimony  in  courts,  Ac.  In  a  great 
measure,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  has  been  done  in  Sonth 
Carolina. 

How  unreasonable  it  is  in  you  Northern  men  to  suppose  that 
we  hnve  less  sincere  regard  for  the  negro  than  you  have.  It  is 
against,  nature,  and  contrary  to  all  reason  nnd  experience.  The 
negroes  hove  been  onr  slaves  and  properly,  the  objects  of  onr 
care  and  attention.  They  ore  known  to  us",  nnd  have  lived  with 
us  for  years  past.  They  have  descended  to  us  from  onr  ances- 
tors, nnd  were  the  objects  of  their  care  nnd  solicitude.  In 
menv  instances,  they  nnd  thc'.r  piogenitors  hnvn  been  in  our 
families  for  moro  than  a  contnry.  There  arc  o*heis  who  have 
been  rnised  by  us,  or  have  grown  up  with  us  as  companions, 
faithfully  serving  us  through  life.  Is  it  not  most  likely  that 
we  should,  under  these  circumstances,  feel  a  deeper  interest 
in  their  welfare  than  strangers  '  The  Sontbevn  people  are  not 
less  humane,  or  less  affectionate,  or  less  influenced  by  senti- 
ments of  honor,  than  the  Northern  people  are.  They' are  as 
generous  nnd  as  kind  to  persons  in  distress.  I  think  their  his- 
tory nnd  chnracter  as  a  people  show  this  Why.  then,  need 
yori  trouble  yourselves  so  much  about  the  protection  of  t^c  ne- 
gro ? 

Ten  will  say  that  you  have  cansed  the  emancipation  or  the 
netrro  senilis  tour  wishes,  and  this  proics  that  you  feel  moro 


interest  for  them  than  we  do.  I  huve  no  doubt  that  you  your- 
self will  acknowledge,  in  less  than  ten  years,  A  at  the  negro 
race  has  not  been  benefitted  by  freedom.  Instead  or  a  DH» 
iaa  emancipation  will  prove  a  curse  to  them.  lhe  next  cen- 
bus  will  prove  that  they  have  diminished  in  numbers  instead 
of  increasing,  as  they  heretofore  have  .tone,  with  great 
rapidity.  The  old  and  young,  the  feeble  and  tick,  Will  no 
longer  have  that  care  and  attention  which  they  always  had  in 

mat  nas  emancipation  already  done  for  the  negroes  in  the 
Southern  States}  It  is  said  that  mure  than  oOO.OOu  of  them 
have  perished— died  of  diseases  contracted  by  leaving  their 
homes,  or  been  slaughtered  In  battle.  The  next  census,  it  is 
supposed  by  others,  will  swell  this  frightful l  destruction  of the 
African  race  to  1,000,000  of  victims.  When  the  War  com- 
ruenoed,  there  were  4.000.000  of  negroes  in  the  United  State.. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  next  census  will  show  3  UM.000  of 
them  left.  This  it  a  blessing  with  a  vengeance.  Those  still 
remaioin«U«t«  are  deatin«d  to  dwindle  nffar.    M  tua  lu<U« 


It  is  passing  strango  that  all  of  your  philanthropy  i 
rhatisted  on  the  negro,  and  you  should  have  none 


has,  In  juxtaposi.'  to  the  white  man.  TL  -  «e  d>"MMed  to 
quit  field  work  and  _..,ek  into  tho  towns  anu.  vhero 

they  must  necessarily  suffer  from  the  want  of  oou- 

tract  diseases  whiah  will  terminate  their  lives 

TLa  euro  und  atten6orr-»-»>i»i  ~*reodmen'fl  Ku  jou  now 

extends  to  tho  negro  in  only  to  nge  Mm  in  idleness  and 

vice,  Instead  of  making  oontra^o  to  labor  for  his  former 
owner,  he  is  permitted  to  oust  the  proprietor  of  the  land  and 
live  on  tho  same  himself  in  idleness,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Govornuiont.  Instead  of  encouraging  tho  negro  to 
labor,  and  look  to  his  former  owner  as  tils  best  friend,  the 
agents  of  this  Bureau  huve  taught  him  to  regard  his  former 
owner  us  his  enemy  and  oppressor,  and  to  look  to  the  federal 
Government  for  support  and  protection  in  his  idleness. 

It  is  very  doubtlul  whether  love  for  the  negro  had  anything 
to  do  with  his  emancipation.  A  bitter  feeling  of  jealousy  and. 
hatred  toward  the  Southern  slaveholder  prompted  this  Aboli- 
tion movement  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  was  fin  ally  seised 
hold  of  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  tho  South  and  putting 
au  end  to  the  Rebellion.  By  It  your  armiee  were  recruited 
with  our  slaves,  and  your  o»  n  citizens  permitted  to  remain  at 
home  i,i, ti  .id  of  going  forth  to  do  battle  themselves.  'J  his 
bribo  of  freedom  tarned  the  Southern  slave  against  hia  mas- 
ter, and  they  were  slunghterod  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  In  this  way.  you  showed  your  lovo  for  the  poor 
tlavo  and  rando  hira  your  victim. 

If  you  really  and  sinoorely  wish  to  protect  and  benefit  the 
negro,  why  do  you  not  take  him  North  and  provide  for  hiinf 
Tho  Southern  people  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  sunt  to  you,  especially  those  who  will  not  labor, 
and  whom  you  are  now  protecting  In  idleness  at  the  expense 
of  the  Southern  people.  Having  them  at  home  with  you,  and 
immediately  under  your  own  supervision,  you  may  hie  able  to 
benefit  them.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  whoa  they  are  a 
thousand  miles  from  you.  While  they  remain  in  the  Southern 
States,  they  will  have  to  look  ultimately  to  the  Southern  people 
for  protection. 

should  bo 
for  your 
own  race  and  color!  The  Southern  people  are  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition  at  this  time — without  money,  and  in  want 
of  the  most  common  necessaries  of  lifo.  Their  country  has 
beeu  plundered  and  robbed  by  your  soldiers,  their  towns  and 
villages  burnt,  tbeir  fields  luid  waste,  and  their  provisions 
destroyed  aud  their  olothijig  atolcn  Iroia  them  I  Government 
ugents  huve  been  sent  among  them,  like  a  swarm  or  locusts,  to 
gather  up  what  still  reniaiiib  of  property  iu  the  land.  They 
are  subjected  to  the  most  tyrannical  military  rule,  fined  and 
imprisoned  at  the  will  uud  pleasure  of  every  petty  Provost- 
Marshal.  Military  Commissions  are  appointed,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  try  them  lor  their  lives  nnd  bend  them  to  Northern 
l'eniicptiai ies  or  the  gutious  I  Thoir  lauds  have  been  taken 
from  them,  and  given  to  thoir  former  slaves,  not  to  cultivate, 
but  to  live  ou  in  idloncsa  and  be  supported  by  the  federal 
Government.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  who  were  reared  in 
wealth  and  all  tho  refinements  of  life,  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  are  now  refugees  aud  wanderers,  beggiog 
their  bread  and  perishing  all  over  the  Southern  States.  Taxes 
are  loviod  and  collected  whilst  their  representatives  are  ex- 
cluded from  Congress  I  Laws  the  most  stringent  and  cruel  are 
being  passed,  affecting  their  civil  and  constitutional  rights, 
without  permitting  them  to  bo  heard  iu  I  heir  own  defense  I 
And  yet  not  one  word   of   sympathy  is  expressed  for  them  hi 

the  Radical  part?  -Mortb,  «i.t...  ;-    « — 

papers.  !  vo  the  nogro  B0  weu  arid 

How  is  this?  Why  i*Jf*"* *  "Thev  have  erred  and  gone 
ImtetU  white  race  so  much*     They -*m ^>rre  ^ 

astray,  it  U  true; JM^kSS  ^ZaS&  «*  suffering.  It 
mercy  it  your  h°PO*l, _^  to  aatiefv  the  most  malignant  re- 

themselves  been   guilty  oil       ihey  duic v™    '"    .       e    that 

Piinciplo  set  fortU  ^^^^1^^ 

proper. 


3SSSSSS2SwafcBM 


living  in  want  and  ilesLitiiuou,  whilo  thoy  hear  of  ample  pro- 
vision being  made  by  their  Government  for  tho  support  and 
piotcctuu  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  iu  the  Northern 
Stataa  who  fell  fighting  against  their  fathers  and  husbands! 
In  thoir  poverty,  too,  they  krow  that  they  huve  to  contribute 
toward  tho  payment  of  those  pensions.  But  all  this  they  have 
borne  and  made  up  ibeir  minds  to  bcur  in  ail  time  to  come. 

It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  another  punishment  to  be 
iutlieted  on  tho  Southern  people,  still  more  deep  and  damning, 
by  tho  leaders  of  the  Radical  party  in  Congresa.  I  do  not 
think  tuat  tho  great  muss  of  tho  Kadical  party  wish  to  see  in 
tho  Southern  Stutes  a  war  of  races  between  the  whites  aud 
blacks.  Kut  it  would  seem,  from  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
that  such  a  fiendish  purpose  is  entertained  by  some  of  the 
niernbors  of  that  body.  Fust,  tho  negro  is  to  be  Invested  with 
all  political  power, and  then  tho  antagonism  of  interest  between 
capital  aud  labor  is  to  work  out  the  result  I 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tho  next  eloetious  for  Congress  will 
relieve  the  country;  of  such  leaders,  and  save  the  Southern 
States  from  so  horrible  a  fate.  While  I  mistrust  the  wisdom  and 
sincerity  of  politicians,  I  never  have  doubted  the  virtue  and 
patriotism  or  the  people.  It  is  always  their  iuterest  to  be  right, 
and  generally  they  will  get  right.  B.  If.  L'eubv. 

Greenville,  S.  C,  April  15,  \i06. 
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Lincoln  in  the  South. 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  during  the  armistice  between 
Johnston  and  Sherman,  I  had  gone  from  camp  into 
Atlanta  to  learn  the  news.  Senator  Wigfall  of  Texas 
was  in  Atlanta,  on  his  way,  I  think,  to  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi. I  was  in  the  rooms  of  the  commandant  of  the 
post  with  some  gentlemen,  listening  to  the  interesting 
conversation  of  Wigfall,  when  the  news  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Lincoln  was  brought  in.  The  words  of 
Wigfall  and  the  impression  produced  by  the  news 
upon  those  present  —  all  Confederate  soldiers  —  so  im- 
pressed me  that  I  wrote  his  expressions  down  in  my 
note-book  the  same  day.  An  impressive  silence  of 
some  moments  was  broken  by  Wigfall :  "  Gentlemen,  I 

am sorry  for  this.   It  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that 

could  have  befallen  the  South  at  this  time.  I  knew 
Abe  Lincoln,  and,  with  all  his  faults,  he  had  a  kind 
heart;  but  as  for  Andy  Johnson — "  Here  he  assumed 
an  expression  of  intense  hate  and  brought  his  clenched 

fist  with  force  upon  the  table  —  but  what  he  added  is 
too  profane  to  print  in  these  pages. 
Frankfort,  Kv.,  1886.  J.   R.  P. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  from  the  article  by  the 
Ex-Confederate  General  Longstreet  in  The  Century 
for  July,  1885  :  "  Without  doubt  the  greatest  man  of 
rebellion  times,  the  one  matchless  among  forty  millions 
for  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  period,  was  Abraham 
Lincoln." — Editor. 


MISSISSIPPI  AND  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
At  last  "the  wheel  Is  come  full  circle." 
Mississippi,  the  second  State  to  secede, 
the  home  of  Jefferson  Davis,  a  State  lit- 
tle less  fiery  than  South  Carolina  In  as- 
serting the  rights  of  the  South,  comes 
now  In  this  year  of  grace  and  asks  for 
a  portrait  of  ADraham  Lincoln,  to  hang 
inthe  new  Capitol  of  the  State.  The  let- 
ter to  Robert  Lincoln  asking  this  gift 
reads: 

We  of  the  South  now  realize  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  the  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  would  honor  his 
memory.  Nothing  that  we  could  do  would 
add  to  his  fame.  We  can,  however,  show 
our  respect  and  love- for  him.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  In  the  name  of  the  State,  to  In- 
vite you  to  place  a  portrait  of  President 
Lincoln  in  the  new  Capitol  of  Mississip- 
pi, that  it  may  symbolize  his  love  for  his 
country,  his  devotion  to  duty  and  his 
heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  Southern  peo- 
ple. 

Mississippi'!!  action  may  be  a  sort  of 
historic  surprise,  but  it  is  In  keeping 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  day.  The  coun- 
try has  grown  together  as  silently  as 
the  processes  of  nature.  The  Spanish  war, 
which  enabled  the  sons  of  Mississippi 
and  of  Massachusetts  to  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  was  a  welcome  opportunity  for 
fraternal  demonstration.  We  are  grow- 
ing together.  The  North  has  come  to  see 
many  things  clearer  and  so  has  the 
South.  The  military  genius  of  Lee  is  rec- 
ognized on  the  one  hand  as  the  states- 
manship and  humanity  of  Lincoln  Is 
recognized  on  the  other.  At  this  Christ- 
mas time  we  may  all  rejoice  in  such  an 
expression  as  this  from  Mississippi  anr. 
note  it  as  an  act  actuated  by  as  true 
feeling  as  though  It  came  from  any 
Northern  State.        }..  ,/    ffc^t*/^ 
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The  Lincoln  Revolution 


By  Clifford  Raymond. 


THE  Lincoln  revolution  had  thfe  peculiarity  in  that  it  oc- 
curred where  it  needn't  have.  Slavery  was  ruining  the 
south,  not  the  north.  It  was  degrading  the  white  work- 
ers and  as  they  increased  in  numbers  and  came  more 
into  contact  with  the  competition  of  slave  labor  they  would 
not  have  tolerated  it.  If  let  alone  it  might  have  ruined 
itself  and  its  aristocracy  with  it,  but  when  it  was  assailed 
from  the  north  it  had  sufficient  vitality  to  make  a  beautiful 
light  of  four  years  against  greatly  superior  resources. 

The  north  in  other  circumstances  might  have  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  it.  It  actually  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  north  except  as  the  necessity  developed  of  destroying  the 
political  power  of  a  slave  holding,  landed  aristocracy  which 
was  an  anachronism  in  Washington  and  even  as  such  had 
the  nation  by  the  nose. 

In  the  most  serious  material  if  not  moral  sense  it  was 
the  white  worker  of  the  south  and  not  the  black  who  was 
enslaved.  The  white  was  free  labor  in  competition  with 
slave.  So  long  as  slavery  was  successful  it  could  degrade 
the  white  worker  and  when  its  own  faults  began  to  takt* 
effect  it  would  have  ruined  the  white  aristocrat 
*  * 
If  ^he  north  could  have  kept  its  hands  off  the  south  the 
revolution  against  slavery  would  have  been  begun  and  car- 
ried through  by  white  southern  workers  when  they  in- 
creased and  nonslave-ownlng  farmers.  It  would  have  been 
delayed,  but  eventually  the  southern  white  would  have 
turned  on  the  aristocracy  with  a  Watt  Tyler  rebellion 
or  a  French  revolution,  if  not  with  a  Lincoln  at  least 
with  a  Bryan  and  with  "  you  cannot  crucify  labor  on  a 
cross  of  ebony."  But  for  this  there  had  to  be  a  com- 
plete absence  of  northern  morals  and  sentiment.  The  north- 
ern abolutionists  had  to  be  silent.  The  north  had  to  ac- 
cept the  free  spread  of  slavery  into  the  territories.  It  had  to 
accept  the  fugitive  slave  law.  It  had  to  do  everything  mor- 
ally and  politically  impossible  for  it  to  do.  It  would  have  re- 
quired a  doctrine  of  state  rights  by  which  New  England, 
New  York,  Illinois,  etc,  stated  their  indifference  to  conduct, 
habits,  social  conditions  and  ways  of  life  outside  their  own 
boundaries.  If  so  complete  an  aloofness  had  been  possible 
the  south  would  have  released  its  passions  on  itself.  It 
would  have  had  the  revolution  with  the  north  looking  on.  In 
the  course  of  it  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  the  north  would 
have  received  what  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  upper 
Canada,  now  Ontario,  received  after  the  colonial  revolution, 
a  wave  of  fugitives  and  refugees,  of  aristocrats  and  families 
of  distinction,  with  their  property  confiscated  and  their  for- 
tunes broken. 

If  these  admitted  impossibilities  had  been  realized  the  civil 
war  as.  another  American  revolution  would  have  been  more 
clearly  perceivable.  It  wouldn't  have  had  any  of  its  moral 
glamour.  There  would  have  been  no  morals.  The  whites 
would  have  fought  for  themselves  and  not  for  the  slaves. 
And  having  won  a  round  head  victory  over  the  cavaliers, 
they  would  have  deported  the  blacks  just  as  previously  they 
had  deported  the  Indians.  It  was  unlikely  that  having  run 
the  aristocrats  out  and  taken  their  property  they  would  have 
continued  in  contact  with  the  black  labor  which  had  caused 
the  revolution. 

Lincoln  had  precisely  the  social  background  for  this  rev- 
olution if  it  had  been  in  the  south  and  if  the  north  had  been 
looking  on.  Although  slavery  was  morally  indefensible  to 
him  he  kept  the  moral  issue  out  of  it  so  far  as  he  could,  so 


far  that  the  northern  aboliuonisis  were  aispiea^seu  taia  even 
clamorous.  -  '  "\ 

The  progenitors  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  drifting 
down  hill.  The  Lincoln  family  had  been  weavers  and  iron 
founders  when  they  were  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania. 

Some  urge  or  inclination  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  primo- 

genture  kept  the   family   edging  toward  the  frontier.     This 

urge  can  be  one  of  courage,  ambition,  and  competence.     It 

also  can  be  one  of  shiftlessness,  incompetence,  and  failure. 

|  The  Hankses,  Lincoln's  maternal  side,  had  a  trend  which 

I  suggested  something  in  the  direction  of  social  incorrigibility 

i  even  if  it  was  only  suggested.     For  the  Lincolns,  conceding 

!  an    undiminished    self-respect    in    the    family,    there    was    a 

record   of   transfer  from   one   state   to  another  and  in   each 

transfer  a   perceptible   diminishment   of  estate   and   circum- 

I  stances.     When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  the  family  was 

I  worse  off  in  relation   to  the  times  than  it  had  been  before 

In  America.     It  was  to  be  even  worse. 

From  this  plat  of  descending  curves  the  rocket  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  sprang,  aimed  at  a  star.  A  revolution  for  the 
protection  of  the  poor  whites  must  have  been  irresistibly 
appealing  to  this  inexplicab|e  rocket  which  reached  the  star. 

America  has  had  revolutions  without  arms  and  revolu- 
tions with  them.  The  ones  which  did  not  have  human  blood 
letting  are  called  by  other  names.  There  have  been  revolu- 
tions which  seemed  to  fail  entirely  but  which  got  partly 
around  to  their  objectives.  The  country  has  gone  to  the 
ramparts  in  small  instances  and  has  avoided  them  in  large 
ones. 

Shays*  rebellion  and  tho  whisky  rebellion  took  to  the 
barricades  and  yet  were  of  no  consequence,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  President  Washington  marching  in  his  last  military 
campaigning.  The  Bryan  revolution  never  went  beyond 
shouting  in  its  superficial  phenomena  and  yet  it  may  have 
had  a  greater  effect  on  the  American  republic  than  the  citi- 
zens thereof  perceive  or  appreciate. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Bryan  tilted  into  a  great'  power.  The 
colossus  which  Lincoln  hit  came  down  in  fragments.  Bryan 
seemed  not  to  have  touched  his.  Ho  himself  seemed  to  have 
emerged  as  a  man  of  busted  ideas,  but  all  the  popular  sym- 
bols of  the  thing  against  which  his  lance  was  laid  have  dis- 
appeared. 

In  Bryan's  case  that  means  either  that  the  thing  has 
passed  out  of  existence  for  the  time  being  or  that  it  has 
passed  out  of  the  popular  imagination.  In  either  case  it  has 
ceased  to  exist.  Bryan  charged  into  a  thing  which  was  rep- 
resented by  cartoons  of  jovial  rascals,  of  grinning  human 
behemoths  in  dollar  marked  clothes.  These  were  the  trusts, 
the  robber  barons,  the  money  power.  His  revolution  changed 
something,  either  the  popular  conception  of  capital  or  the 
methods  of  capital  itself,  or  possibly  both.  Whether  it  was 
the  first,  which  would  be  the  reverse  of  his  idea,  or  the  sec- 
ond, which  would  be  a  purpose  of  it,  or  the  third,  which 
would  be  an  adaptable  human  compromise,  his  revolution 
destroyed  the  behemoth  in  dollar  signs. 

Jefferson  was  a  revolutionist  and  changed  a  social  order. 
He  was  a  Virginia  aristocrat  but  he  made  aristocratic  gov- 
ernment impossible  of  continuance.  He  swept  the  superior 
people  out  of  power  and  he  made  powerful  what  had  been 
known  as  "  the  vulgar." 

*       * 

Jackson  was  a  frontier  aristocrat,  a  self-made  one  -but 
one  by  assertion.  He  would  fight  a  duel  with  a  gentleman 
but  he  had  to  know  his  gentleman.  Otherwise  he  horse- 
whipped or  caned  his  opponent.  He  headed  a  revolution  of 
the  backwoods  and  the  frontier  against  the  survival  of  feder- 
alist aristocracy,  against  the  political  machinery  of  that  aris- 
tocracy, against  the  congressional  caucus  for  nominations, 
against  the  electoral  collage  scheme  of  indirect  presidential 
elections,  against  sound  banking  and  for  everything  the 
frontier  loved,  easy  money,  free  lands,  the  will  of  the  com- 
mon man  rampant  in  his  ignorance  of  the  decisions  he  made. 

Thus  the  nation  is  more  accustomed  to  bloodless  than 
bloody  revolution,  but  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  the 
Lincoln  revolution  to  go  so  easily  to  a  conclusion,  although 
if  it  had  developed  logically  and  without  such  extensive  and, 
expansive  passions  and  moralities  it  would  have  had  its 
bloody  action  in  smaller  area  and  for  fewer  of  the  population. 

The  next  revolution?  Mr.  Bryan  has  left  it  with  the  na- 
tion.    It  is  one  against  knowledge. 

[Copyright:    1928:    Bj  The  Chicago  Tribune.) 


The  War  Between  the  Northern 


States  and  the  Southern  States 


/ 


The  Editor  of  the  Southern  Churchman: 


■  ■  ••   ■  . 


/<f  3  . 


The 


Secession  began  when  South  Carolina,  in  December,  I860,  withdrew  from  the  Union, 
other  Cotton  States  followed  her  example. 

Congress  was  in  session  and  made  no  protest.  Members  of  Congress,  on  leaving  their  seats, 
made  farewell  speeches,  shook  hands  with  the  other  members,  and  returned  to  their  States  that 
claimed  to  be  no  longer  in  the  Union  but  foreign  States. 

As  they  made  these  farewell  addresses,  Congress  did  not  declare  those  men  rebels,  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  these  States  to  be  in  insurrection. 

Months  passed,  and  in  March  President  Lincoln  declared  that  a  State  could  not  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  seceding  States  remained  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  who  obeyed  their  States  were  in  insurrection. 

Congress  had  not  so  declared,  but  Lincoln  took  steps  to  inaugurate  a  war  and  called  on  the 
States  to  furnish  troops.     The  Northern  States  furnished  troops. 

At  the  December  term  of  1862  cases  involving  the  legality  of  the  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports  were  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  one  of  these  cases,  U.  S.  Reports,  Volume  67,  Justice 
Grier,  on  page  668,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said:  "By  the  Constitution  Congress  alone 
has  the  power  to  declare  a  national  or  foreign  war.  It  cannot  declare  war  against  a  State  or  any 
number  of  States  by  virtue  of  any  clause  in  the  Constitution." 

"The  President  has  no  power  to  initiate  or  declare  war  against  a  foreign  nation,  or  a  domestic 
State."  "But  by  act  of  3rd  of  March,  1807,  he  can  use  the  military  forces  and  call  out  the  militia 
to  suppress  insurrection." 

Later  on  Justice  Grier  says:  "We  have  shown  that  a  civil  war,  such  as  that  now  waged  between 
the  Northern  States  and  the  Southern  States,  is  properly  conducted  according  to  the  humane 
regulations  of  public  law,  as  regards  captures  on  the  ocean." 

"Under  the  very  peculiar  Constitution  of  this  government,  although  the  citizens  owe  supreme 
"allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government,  they  owe  also  a  qualified  allegiance  to  the  State  in  which 
"they  are  domiciled.  Their  persons  and  property  are  subject  to  its  laws.  Hence  in  organizing 
"this  rebellion,  they  acted  as  States,  claiming  to  be  sovereign  over  all  persons  and  property  within 
"their  respective  limits,  and  asserting  a  right  to  absolve  their  citizens  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
"Federal  Government.  Several  of  these  States  have  combined  to  form  a  new  Confederacy, 
"claiming  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  world  as  a  Sovereign  State." 

"Their  right  to  do  so  is  now  being  decided  by  Wager  of  Battle." 

The  above  is  a  candid  statement  of  the  claims  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States:  that  the 
Federal  Government  had -no  right  under  the  Constitution  to  make  war  on  a  State;  that  the  war 
was  by  the  Northern  States,  and  not  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Constitution. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  court  mentions  that  the  claim  of  the  North  was  that  the  inhabitants 
of  each  State  owed  a  supreme  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  it  naturally  omits  to  state 
on  what  that  claim  was  founded,  for  there  is  no  such  provision  in  the  Constitution;  and,  indeed, 
several  of  the  States  in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  New  York  among  them,  particularly^eclared 
to  the  contrary,  and  no  one  of  them  asserted  it,  and  says  the  court:  "The  right  is  now  being  de- 
cided by  wager  of  battle,"  not  by  law,  the  Constitution,  and  justice,  but  by  force  of  arms!  con- 
quest! And  the  conquest  was  not  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Constitution,  but  by 
the  Northern  States.  This  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  made 
familiar  to  all  the  people.  The  causes  that  led  to  secession  passed  away  long  ago,  and  the  people 
of  all  the  States  have  been  seeking  happiness  and  prosperity  under  the  Constitution. 

S.  A.  ASHE 


SECESSION,   OR  "SELF-DETERMINATION" 

AND  EXPATRIATION   ^5?° 


Mr.  Langbourne  Meade  Williams, 

Editor,  The  Southern  Churchman, 
Richmond,  Va. 
Dear  Sir: 

Grateful  thanks  to  you  and  my  revered  friend,  Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe,  for  his  timely  exposition,  in  the  Southern  Churchman,  Novem- 
ber 15th,  of  the  real  nature  of  Lincoln's  war  upon  the  Confederate  States.  But  let  us  consider  the  Captain's  statement  that  "the 
causes  that  Jed  to  secession  passed  away  long  ago." 

The  occasion  of  secession  in  1860-61  was  the  election  of  Lincoln  on  an  anti-Southern,  sectionalist  platform,  by  a  strictly  sec- 
tional vote  through  a  sectional  party,  which  thus  flouted  the  warnings  of  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  (and  of  Jefferson, 
to  substantially  like  effect,  Vol.  4,  1829  edition  of  his  Works,  pp.  323-4)  against  "geographical  discriminations" — i.  e.,  aggressive 
sectionalism — as  essentially  perilous  to  continued  union  of  the  States,  at  least  inter-sectionally:  peaceable,  voluntary  union,  the 
only  sort  of  union  contemplated  by  the  Constitutional  fathers. 

The  causes  of  that  secession  were  the  politico-economic  schemes  of  certain  Northern  Junkers  using  "anti-slavery"  as  a  smoke- 
screen. 

My  good  friend,  the  late  deceased  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Littlefield  ("The  Massachusetts  Confederate,"  this  simon-pure  New  Englander 
was  called)  opined  that,  with  the  economic  and  political  conditions  as  they  were,  the  War  of  the  Sections  would  have  come  had 
there  never  been  a  negro  slave  in  America.  He  further  denounced  that  war  as  the  result  of  an  anti-Southern  combine  between 
manufacturing  Massachusetts,  financial  New  York  and  mining  of  raw-product  producing  Pennsylvania;  and  he  stated  his  belief  that 
had  the  War  of  1861  resulted  differently,  over-weening  Imperialism  would  have  been  so  checked  that  the  World  War  would  never 
have   occurred. 

Significantly  enough,  the  "anti-slavory"  agitation  languished  in  New  England  till  about  1833,  the  year  South  Carolina  forced 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff.  Right  then  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  in  Congress  threatened  retaliation  against 
slave-holders  (Vol.  9,  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  1612  et  seq.);  and  from  that  moment  pseudo-anti-slavery  forged  ahead  in  New 
England. 

As  remarked  in  the  pamphlet,  Was  It  Anti-Slavery"?  (copy  inclosed) — 

Commercial  and  economic  questions  have  caused  most  of  the  great  wars  of  history;  and  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  America  as  elsewhere.     In  his  Farewell  Address,  Washington  warned  against  belief  in  disinterested  kind- 
ness in  national  conduct;  Mr.  Taft  has  spoken  to  like  effect.     Tariff,  Western  lands,  immigration,  the  desire  in  certain 
selfishly  interested  quarters  for  a  big,  permanent  public  debt — all  these  had  more  to  do  with  our  great  war  than  the 
historians  have  usually  told  us. 

Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  result  of  Appomattox  was  to  place  a  Northern  nation  in  power  at 
Washington,  with  Dixie  really  a  group  of  conquered  provinces.  This  result  can  be  demonstrated  in  detail.  Moreover,  materialistic 
causes  of  inter-sectional,  as  of  inter-national  friction  are  liable  to  reach  special  crises  from  time  to  time. 


Now,  in  view  of  the  above,  what  of  secession? — "Self-Determination,"  Woodrow  Wilson  styled  the  principle  as  applied  to  latter- 
day  European  affairs. 

Peaceable  secession,  by  a  State  or  nation,  has  been  likened,  and  truly,  to  emigration  or  voluntary  expatriation  by  an  indi- 
vidual. The  more  enlightened  the  government,  the  more  freely  it  recognizes  the  God-given  r:  -t  of  its  citizens  or  subjects  to  emi- 
grate and  change  their  allegiance.  The  more  enlightened  and  Christianized  a  community,  t  ;  more  readily  it  sees  that  enforced 
governmental  union  of  diverse  States,  nations  or  sections  is  but  bloody  Imperialism. 

Lincoln  maneuvered  for  WrAR,  against  the  known  wishes  of  South  and  North  p'"ce:  to  thi  end  he  failed  to  convene  Congress, 
the  constitutional  war-making  body,  till  months  after  he  had  forced  on  the  clash  of  ai  ^.  (Capt.  II.  W.  Johnstone,  in  his  pamphlet, 
Truth  of  the  War  Conspiracy  of  1861,  traces  out  the  story,  point  by  point,  from  the  o   'iciul  w-  r^pords.) 

"Lincoln,  the  weakest  link  in  Empire's  chain; 
How  careful  they  to  gild  all  base  alloy." 


I  am,  sir, 


E/T 
(Inch) 


Yours  very  truly, 

LLOYD  ,T.  EVERETT. 


Able  Speech  of  Caleb  dishing. 
■»-♦ 

On  Tuesday,  ihe  17th  inst.,  an  extraor- 
dinary gathering  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  to  the  number  of  O.OUO 
took  place  on  the  extensive  beach  of  Sal- 
isbury. Among  others  present  was  Hon. 
Caleb  Gushing,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  who 
addressed  the  people  in  an  extempore  dis- 
course as  follows : 

"This  day  of  your  annual  gathering  is 
one  of  great  importance  in  our  national 
history,  being  no  less  than  the  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unite  i  States.  Under  this  we  have  not 
only  become  one  great  people,  from  the 
coasts  of  New  England  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  from  the  lakes  of  the  North  to  the 
moutbs  of  the  Mississippi,  we  have  become 
the  greatest  Kepublie  that  ever  flourished 


in  the  world.  1  have  never  claimed  perfec- 
tion for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ;  tho'  1  do  say  that  no  more  perfect 
human  instrument  of  government  was  ever 
composed.  Washington,  Hamilton,  Mor- 
ris and  Madison  did  all  that  human  power 
could  Jo  under  the  circumstances  ;  but 
there  were  three  great  questions  which 
they  only  dared  to  touch  in  the  slightest 
possible  degree.  They  did  not  deal  with 
theni  explicitly.  From  these  three  ques- 
tions came  all  our  subsequent  difficulties. 
These  questions  were  :  1st — On  the  acquisi- 
tion of  future  territory;  2d — The  relations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  particularly  to  insurgent 
States;  an  1,  above  all,  3d — The  great  so- 
cial questions  of  the  United  States.  If, 
then,  these  questions  had  been  treated  ex- 
plicitly, there  never  would  have  been  that 
hesitation  and  wandering  on  until  they 
should  be  solved  by  civil  war. 

Notwithstanding  these  imperfections  un- 
der this  charter  of  our  Government,  this 
nation  reached  a  greatness  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen.  And  now  we  do  not 
begin  to  comprehend  the  intense,  profound 
and  oven  sublime  trial  through  which  we 
are  passing.  There  is  no  man  or  woman 
who  does  not  deplore  civil  war,  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  our  antecedents, there 
is  no  uncertainty  as  to  tho  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  We  are  in 
formal  war — war  declared  by  the  insur- 
gents— war  declared  and  accepted  by  the 
loyal  Government  of  the  United  Stales. — 
In  the  eye  of  the  law  the  duty  which  de- 
volves upon  the  citizen  is  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. It  is  to  accept  the  Constitu- 
tional fact  of  the  war.  I  know  it  as  well 
as  any  oilier  man,  and,  from  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  .States,  I  have  abstained 
from  sympathy,  countenance  and  inter- 
course with  them. 

The  second  duty  is  an  active  duly,  hi 
time  of  war  each  subject  owes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment (who  has  the  right  to  demand  it  ; 
of  him)  his  body,  his  wealth  and  his  tho'ts  ; 
his  body  to  defend  the  government,  his 
means  to  sustain  the  government,  his 
moral  allegiance  to  support  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Constitution.  I  do  not 
state  these  things  more  deeply  than  I  feel 
them.  Would  to  God  that  all  would  feel 
it  their  duty  to  support  the  Administra- 
tion in  this  hour  of  trial.  1  opposed  the 
President  in  the  last  election,  and  others 
of  us  did  the  same,  honestly,  openly,  but 
from  the  part  of  us  who  would  be  supposed 
his  political  enemies  come  no  such  vitu- 
peration against  the  administration  aa  I 
have  seen  in  some  of  the  hading  journals  of  the 
party  which  elected  him.  1  have  been  carried 
back  by  these  malignant  inuendoes  of  in- 
efficiency and  other  grave  faults,  to  the 
days  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pierce. 
Now,  much  as  1  resisted  the  present  ad- 
ministration as  it  was  coining  into  power, 
1  here  declare  that,  whatsoever  has  been 
said  of  me,  or  thought  of  me  to  the  contra- 
ry, I  have,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1861, 
sunk  all  opposition.  And  let  me  tell  you 
on  this  17  th  day  of  September,  that  but 
one  tiling  remains  to  the  United  /Stales,  a/id  i/uct 
is  to  conquer  victory. 

In  such  a  time  as  this  to  talk  of  political 
parties  is  not  the  thing.  Party  now  is  but 
the  dust  in  the  balance,  the  foam  on  the 
wave   in   comparison  with  Union  and  vic- 


j  tory.  When  peace  shall  again  revisit  us, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  criticise. — 
When  'JfjU.UOU  of  my  iellow  citizens  are  in 
arms  tor  the  defence  of  the  Government 
and  the  country,  1  will  not  do  it.  We  must 
have  victory  to  ensure  respect  from  the 
South,  to  dictate  proper  terms  of  peace, 
anil  to  stiuid  up  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
friendly  or  opposed,  to  have  their  pro- 
found regard.  1  have  been  called  a  dis- 
unionist,  secessionist  and  traitor,  but  I  be-. 
lieve  I  can  truly  say  that  no  man  in  Mas- 
sachusetts has  lost  aiore  and  sacrificed 
more  than  1  have  in  friends,  certainly  in 
political  power.  1  speak  of  my  party  and 
tor  the  moment  the  loss  of  country.  Are 
any  so  absurd,  so  malicious,  as  to  suppose 
that  1  would  have  made  these  sacrilices 
for  nothing?  I  forgive  them.  I  have  for 
thirty  years,  from  the  time  when  1  per- 
ceived the  clouds  of  the  coming  storm 
gathering  in  the  North,  and  above  all  in 
the  South,  done  all  that  I  could  in  more 
than  one  party,  to  avoid  it  for  my  coun- 
try. 

f  will  not  undertake  to  foretell  coming 
events,  for  1  have  had  many  accusations 
in  this  respect,  but  I  will  say  one  word  on 
the  military  position.  This  war  must  be 
pursued    for    twenty    years    if  need  be  to 

have  victory. 

r^> . 

— Those  who  are  in  favor  of  patching 
up  a  peace  with  rebels,  may  profitably 
ponder  the  following  extract  from  the 
Mobile  Mercury,  showing  the  term  »  which 
we  have  to  expect  from  the  South  : 

"\Vre  must  dictate  the  terms  of  peace, 
the  first  article  of  which  shall  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  right  of  secession. 
This  is  a  fundamental  principle.  The 
next  article  should  be,  that  she  (the  North) 
pay,  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  the  expen- 
ses of  the  war.  The  third  is  that  she  pay 
for  the  destruction  of  all  property,  both 
public  and  private,  which  she  may  appro- 
priate to  her  own  use.  The  fourth  is  that, 
i  as  an  evidence  other  sincerity,  she  im- 
peach and  remove  from  office  Abe  Lincoln, 
indict  him  and  hang  him  for  treason  and 
other  crimes." 


I     L 


THE  LINCOLN  SERIES.     No.  1 

By  M.  D.  BOLAND 

Tacoma,  Washington 

A  NOTABLE  CONFESSION 

Beveridge:  atmosphere  of  intense  partisanship 

"I  was  brought  up  in  an  a  euameless  misrepresenta- 

the  South.  where  orators  indulged  in  most  shameless  m 

"I  was  carried  to  meeting  t    years  before.  .  cpnate   and  I  con- 

that  they  too,  *e  Senatoi ^Bevend|  ,    j^  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

"^So^Vi^TolS-H  systemati cal  ly  and  chronology  ally  take  u, 
nated  in  secession  and  the  war  of  1861-65.  ^  ^^ 


